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THE BLUE CALF 

HERE are two classes of 
people that I particularly 
dislike," said Peter, pull- 
ing the office cat out of 
k ^4ipp r a his favorite chair and 
l^ ^PJ settling himself comfort- 
ably. "One is the kind of man who is 
always trying to get the best of people, 
and the other is the man who thinks 
he is so all-fired smart that nobody 
can get the best of him. Of these two I 
don't know which I had rather not meet. 
"The man who is always trying to 
get the best of a bargain by underhanded 
means or to outwit somebody else is not 
honest. He wants to take advantage of 
other people's thoughts and toil; he 
wants things that do not belong to him 
— things that he has not earned. He 
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wants to fool people and make himself 
out wiser and shrewder than they are. 
The man who thinks he is so cunning 
that nobody can get the best of him is 
a fool, and I sometimes think that being 
a fool is worse than being dishonest. 
He generally gets punished for his folly 
for the reason that every bunco steerer 
and gold-brick man who hears of him 
lies awake nights cooking up schemes 
to beat him. The slick grafter takes no 
professional pride in robbing a real easy 
mark, but he does feel justly proud when 
he gets under the skin of one of these 
smart individuals who think they are too 
cute to be taken in. 

"I used to know a blacksmith up in 
Essex Falls, Tom Ellis by name, who 
was one of the class of people I'm talk- 
ing about — the extra-shrewd and super- 
smart fellows who always go around 
bragging about their ability to take care 
of themselves against all comers. 
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"The time of the big fire in '89 my 
shop was burned out, and while I was 
waiting for the insurance people to figure 
out how little they could pay me and 
for the builders to figure out how much 
they could charge me for rebuilding, I 
had considerable time on my hands and 
loafed around town. One day I went 
down to Tom's shop and found him 
busy making horseshoes, with nobody 
around to keep him company. I sat in 
the shop door, smoking my pipe and 
chatting with Tom, when down the 
road, from the direction of the railroad 
station, came a queer-looking boy, lead- 
ing a calf. The most noticeable features 
about the boy were a bright red sweater 
and a tremendous shock of yellow hair, 
and when he got a little closer I noticed 
he had one of those hard, thin, hatchet 
faces, which might belong to a boy of 
sixteen or a man of twenty-six, or may- 
be more. He was pulling and yanking 
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the calf along and arguing with it when 
he got in front of the shop, and it was 
then I noticed for the first time that this 
was the most peculiar calf that was ever 
seen in these parts. It was like other 
calves, so far as its shape and general 
outlines went, but its color was remark- 
able. It was a white calf with big blue 
spots all over it. 

"I called Tom to the door to look at 
the calf, and the boy, after sizing us up 
for a minute, asked us if we could tell 
him where he could find Squire Bennett. 
'Well/ Tom says, in his Smart- Aleck 
way, 'I'm not going to venture any 
opinion as to the Squire's present where- 
abouts, as it might involve me in a 
heated discussion with his relatives. The 
fact is, young man,' he says, 'the Squire 
has been dead for about three months.' 
With that the boy gasped and shivered 
as if he had been struck with a club. 
He stood on one foot and kicked him- 
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self in the shin violently with the other 
and then gave his shock of yellow hair 
a yank that I thought would bring out 
a handful by the roots. 'It serves me 
right/ he says. *I ought to have listened 
to my father's advice/ He seemed to 
feel pretty bad, so we went over and 
asked him to tell us all about it. 

"'Well/ he says, 'I suppose you know 
that old Squire Bennett was a great 
cattle fancier, and we knew him well 
because my father is a breeder and im- 
porter of cattle, horses and all kinds 
of fine-blooded stock. The Squire used 
to be one of our regular customers, and 
every time he came down to Boston he 
would come in and see if we had any- 
thing that would interest him. The last 
time he was down he told us he had 
just read an article in an Agricultural 
Report about the famous Blue Bavarian 
Cattle, and he told father and me that 
he would give us $500 if we could get 
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a good healthy Blue Bavarian bull-calf 
for him. Father kept writing and in- 
quiring until the other day he succeeded 
in importing one, and here is the animal 
before your eyes,' says the boy. 

'"As soon as we got him I says to 
father, "I need a few days off and I'm 
going to take this here calf myself and 
take it up to Squire Bennett." Father 
is a cautious man and he says, "What's 
the use? we can sell that calf any day 
for $500 and you had better write or 
telegraph the Squire before you start, 
and see that everything is all right." 
"Now, father," I says, "we promised 
this calf to Squire Bennett, and he is a 
good customer of ours and we must n't 
go back on our word. Another thing," 
I says, "you can't describe the good 
points of a calf by mail, and I believe 
if he once sees this specimen he will be 
glad to pay more than $500 for it." 
Father held out against it for a spell, 
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but finally he consented, and here I am 
with this cussed calf on my hands, after 
spending a night and a day with him 
on a freight car, not daring to leave him 
alone for fear something would happen. 
Here I am with the ding blasted calf 
and nothing to do, as I can see, but to 
hike back to Boston with him.' 

"After gritting his teeth and shaking 
his fist at the calf for a while, he says, 
'This calf ain't hungry, but I am. The 
calf insisted on stopping to feed along 
the road all the way up from the depot, 
but as I can't eat grass, I'm hungry. 
Is there a hotel anywhere around here ? ' 
We told him there was and directed 
him to Jim Pearsall's tavern. Then the 
boy says, 'Would you mind me hitching 
this blooming calf down behind your 
shop while I go up and get a snack to 
eat?' Tom says, 'No,' and the boy 
tied the calf down behind Tom's shop 
and went away. As soon as he disap- 
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peared around the corner Tom winked 
at me and says, "I wonder what kind of 
a gum game that fellow is trying to play ? 
Maybe he thinks he can fool me with 
his blue calf, but he can't do it. Wait 
till I show you something.' Tom went 
to the house and came back in a minute 
with a teakettle full of hot water. 'Now,' 
he says, 'watch me scrub the blue paint 
off this ordinary, everyday white calf;' 
but when Tom tried to scrub the blue 
paint off it wouldn't come. There was 
no paint there — nothing but fine, blue 
silky hair. The only action that Tom 
got from his experiment was a kick in 
the stomach which laid him up against 
the side of the shop for a spell. Evi- 
dently the calf didn't care for hot- 
water treatment. 

"'Well,' Tom says, 'the calf is blue 
all right;' and he went back to making 
horseshoes and I again sat down in the 
doorway to meditate, lighting my pipe. 
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"Pretty soon along down the road 
came a nice old gentleman with silvery 
whiskers and a high silk hat, driving a 
splendid bay mare. One of the mare's 
shoes was loose, and I could hear it go 
clickety-clack as she came along the 
road, and it evidently worried the old 
gentleman, for he looked relieved when 
he saw the blacksmith shop. He pulled 
up to have the shoe tightened, and 
while this was being done asked us if 
we knew where Deacon Wilkins lived. 
We told him how to get there, and he 
says, 'I suspect that I am a relative of 
his and I am going over to see him — 
my name is Wilkins, too. I'm a stranger 
in these parts. I have just bought the 
big Bennett place and I am going to 
turn it into a breeding farm for blooded 
horses, cattle, etc. That's my business,' 
he says, 'this mare is one that I bred;' 
and he went on to tell us all about her 
pedigree. 
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"When Tom got the shoe fixed he says 
to the old gentleman, 'Being that you 
know all about blooded stock, perhaps 
you have heard of Bavarian blue cattle.' 

"'Sure thing/ says the old man. 
'There are only two of them in this 
country, — one down in Kentucky and 
the other somewhere in central Ohio/ 

"'You're wrong,' says Tom, chuck- 
ling, 'I have got one tied down behind 
the shop this very minute.' 

"The old gentleman's eyes stuck out 
and he looked at me and raised his eye- 
brows as much as to inquire whether 
Tom was crazy or not. Finally he says, 
'What do you mean? You never saw 
a Bavarian blue cow in your life.' 
'Never saw a blue cow,' says Tom, 
'but I have as fine a blue bull-calf right 
here behind this shop as there is in the 
world, I bet.' Then the old gentleman 
became very interested, and we took 
him around and showed him the calf. 
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He looked at his eyes and his teeth, 
felt of the top of his head, ran his fingers 
along his spine and then nodded his 
head slowly. 'It's the real thing/ he 
says, 'and a fine specimen too/ Then 
he turned to Tom and says, 'I'll give 
you $500 for that calf and take it right 
with me today;' and he pulled a big 
wallet full of bills out of his pocket and 
slapped it on his hand. Tom shook his 
head and says, 'Sony, Mister, but that 
calf don't belong to me.' The old man 
laughed a little and says, 'Holding out 
for a higher price, are you?' 'No/ says 
Tom, 'that's right, it ain't my calf.' 
But the old man just laughed at him 
and says, 'You're a shrewd one, all 
right. I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
give you $600 for the calf. Now I'm 
going to see this Deacon Wilkins and 
I'll probably be back in an hour, so 
make up your mind in the meantime as 
to whether you will take $600 or not/ 
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'Finally Tom got up to $80<T 
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With that he climbed into his buggy 
and says, '$600 is the limit, young man, 
and don't think you can get any more 
out of me, because I never dicker with 
any man. 9 

4 'Tom watched the old gentleman as 
he drove away and then went back to 
work, thinking mighty hard. I could 
just feel the germ of an idea sprout in 
Tom's head and branch out until it pos- 
sessed him so thoroughly that he nearly 
forgot that I was there. While he was 
wrapt in this brown study the young 
fellow came back for his calf, looking 
as if his dinner had helped him some, 
but still pretty glum. He paid no at- 
tention to us but went down and untied 
the calf, cussing it and swearing he 
would kick its head off if it was n't so 
valuable. As he started to pass the door 
he asked us if we could tell him what 
time a freight train went down that 
would be likely to stop over at the sta- 
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tion. 'Just think/ he says, 'I have got to 
ride all the way back to Boston again 
in a freight car with nothing but this 
infernal calf for company. Did you ever 
hear of such luck? 9 

"Just as he was starting away Tom 
says to him: 'Young man, it does seem 
kind of tough, but I don't see how you 
could hope to sell such a valuable animal 
around here/ 

"'No/ says the boy, *I can't. Nobody 
up here would think of buying such an 
animal but the Squire, and he's dead/ 

"'Well,' says Tom, * maybe I can dis- 
pose of it in some way. If it's as valu- 
able as you say it is, there should be 
somebody around these parts who knows 
enough to appreciate it. I don't know 
but what I may take a chance on it and 
give you $200 for the calf/ 

"'Not by a darn sight,' says the young 
fellow, 'I'll carry the calf back to Boston 
on my back or give him away to some 
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kid for a playmate before I'll sell him 
at any such figure as that. 9 

"They haggled away for a spell and 
finally Tom got up to $350, and the 
young man, after scratching his yellow 
head for a while and making two or 
three false starts for the depot, finally 
agreed to take it, and Tom went up to 
the house and came back with the 
money. When the young fellow got the 
money into his pocket he asked us to 
come up to the hotel and have a little 
something with him. Tom said he was 
too busy just then, and the young fellow 
said he would see us later, as he was 
going to stay around the hotel until the 
night stage went down to the depot. 
'Now,' he says, * while I'm losing money 
on this deal, I can at least ride back 
with folks instead of animals, and I 
would like to have you have a cigar with 
me before I go/ 'All right/ says Tom, 
'I'll be up in a little while.' Then the 
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young fellow went away toward the 
hotel again, and Tom winked at me and 
says, 'Did you ever see anybody make 
$250 easier than this? Now, when Mr. 
Wilkins comes along back he can take 
his blue Bavarian calf with him, and 
even if I cannot get more than $600 out 
of him it's a pretty nice day's work for 
an ordinary blacksmith, in my humble 
opinion. 9 

"So we sat down to wait for Mr. 
Wilkins to come back. Pretty soon Tom 
says he guessed that he must have found 
that Deacon Wilkins was a relative of 
his and that they were talking it over. 
So we waited another fifteen minutes or 
so, and still no Wilkins. By and by 
Tom began to get nervous and looked 
at his watch every few seconds. Sud- 
denly he sprung up and says, * Let's go 
around to the hotel and see that young 
fellow a minute.' When we got around 
to the hotel there was nobody in sight 
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except Jim Pearsall, who sat on the 
front porch half asleep. 'Say, Jim/ says 
Tom, 'where is that young fellow that 
came up here to dinner today?' 

'"Him with the red shirt and the 
yellow hair?' asked Jim. 

'"Yes/ says Tom. 

"'Why/ says Jim, 'he came back 
here awhile ago and there was a nice- 
looking but rather nervous old gentle- 
man with side whiskers and a silk hat 
waiting for him with a horse and buggy. 
The boy came back on the run and says, 
"It's all right, Bill, I've got it," and 
they shook hands joyously and jumped 
into the buggy and drove away like mad/ 

"That was some years ago and Tom 
has never seen either the yellow-headed 
boy or that nice old Mr. Wilkins since, 
and the chances are that he never will, 
if they see him first." 

"How about the blue calf?" some- 
body asked. 
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( Oh," said Peter, "the bright blue 
spots stayed blue a long time. It must 
have been an extra fine quality dye or 
something of that kind that they used 
on him, because it was many months 
before he got back to his normal, pure 
white color." 
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A STREAK OF LUCK 

MET the parson this 
morning/' said Peter, as 
he pulled a straw out of 
the office broom to clean 
the stem of his corncob 
pipe, " and casually re- 
marked to him in the 
course of our conver- 
sation that my present luck was not as 
good as a person of my sterling merit 
and correct habits deserved. 

"He upbraided me some for talking 
about such a thing as luck. 

"'There isn't any such a thing as 
luck, Peter/ he says, 'everything is 
governed by an all-wise Providence. A 
man of your superior intelligence should 
not be a prey to the superstitions of the 
ignorant/ 
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"I told him that although I didn't set 
myself up as a judge in such matters, it 
looked to me as if trying people's pa- 
tience and strength of character by long 
streaks of bad luck might be one of the 
mysterious ways of Providence that he 
tells us so much about of a Sunday 
morning. 

"Anyway," Peter continued, after get- 
ting his pipe in good working order, "the 
man who says there's no such a thing 
as luck is a mighty poor observer. 

"There is good luck and bad luck, 
and both come in streaks. A streak of 
luck may last ten minutes or a hundred 
years, which explains why some people 
are always lucky, and why others have 
sorrow and disaster on their trail from 
cradle to grave. 

"One day last week I went down to 
Beaver Creek, fishing. I fished around 
a spell without catching much of any* 
thing until I struck the mouth of a big 
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brook that runs down behind the old 
Samuels farm and there I found a fellow 
sitting on the old footbridge fishing off 
the north end of it. 

"'What luck?' says L 

"'Same as usual/ says he, grumpy 
like. 

"I didn't see any fish lying around, 
so I sized it up that the fellow was out 
of luck. He did not seem inclined to be 
sociable, but I stopped near him and 
threw my line into the water. The hook 
had hardly struck the water before I got a 
beauty, and within ten minutes I caught 
more fish than a reasonable man would 
expect to catch in a day. It seemed as 
if they waited close up to the surface of 
the stream and quarreled among them- 
selves as to which should get a whack 
at my bait first. All this time the old 
fellow did n't have a bite, but he did n't 
seem to be at all surprised or envious. 
Finally, I says to him: 
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"'My friend, there must be something 
wrong with your tackle/ With that he 
brustled up and seemed quite put out. 

"'If you knew who I was, stranger/ 
he says, 'you would n't make no remarks 
like that. I'm 'Si Barlow, and they say 
I 'm about the capablest fisherman in these 
parts, and if I do say it myself, what I 
don't know about fishin' and fishin' tackle 
would n't cancel a postage stamp.' 

"'Well,' says I, 'not casting any re- 
flections on your abilities and reputation 
as a fisherman, you don't seem to be 
making good at the present moment.' 

"'No,' he says, 'I'll acknowledge that. 
As a matter of fact I have n't caught a 
solitary fish in three weeks. When I get 
a nibble I think it is a joyous occasion.' 

" ' What 's the matter with you ? * says I. 

'"Streak of poor luck,' says he. 

'"Do you mean to tell me that you 
sit around here day after day and not 
catch a fish?' 
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'"Sure thing/ 

'"What do you do it for?' 

"'Waiting for my luck to change/ 
says he. 

"'Well/ I says to the fellow, 'it seems 
to me that you might put in your time 
to a little more advantage while you're 
waiting for your luck to change.' 

"'That's all very fine/ he says, 'but 
suppose my luck should change when I 
was not fishing? Just think what a lot 
of fun I'd miss! And how would I know 
when the change arrove? No, sir/ he 
says, 'I want to be here, right on the 
spot, when she changes.' 

"Just as he said that he got a most 
tremendous bite, and I think he must 
have hooked the grandfather of all the 
fish in Beaver Creek. Such tugging and 
pulling and wrestling with a line I never 
saw, and just as the old fellow was get- 
ting the best of the fish, and we could 
feast our eyes on its noble proportions, 
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as it came splashing and wriggling to 
the surface, the end of the plank, where 
he sat, broke off, and down he went ker- 
plunk into the water. I pulled him out 
easy enough, but the fish was lost and 
his line and rod had likewise disap- 
peared. He sat down quite calm and 
self-contained and tried to light up a 
wet pipe with a wet match. I looked at 
him for a while, and then I says: 

"' Partner, I'm waiting for that string 
of appropriate and soul-soothing remarks 
which is somewhat overdue/ 

"'Not a word to say,' he says, 'not 
a word. As a matter of fact, I feel quite 
cheerful about it. I figure it out that 
everything in the way of bad luck that 
can possibly happen to a fisherman 
has now happened to me. I defy the 
most active, not to say fevered, imagi- 
nation to conjure up any form of ad- 
versity which has not been handed me 
in large doses, and I calculate that 
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this is about the turning point in my 
streak/ 

"With that he trudged away, but when 
I started home a little while afterward 
I saw him coming down to the creek 
with dry clothes and new fishing tackle. 
I suppose he just had to find out whether 
his luck had changed or not." 

Sombody suggested that a person's 
temperament had much to do with his 
luck, and claimed that a person with a 
cheerful, happy nature was generally 
the one who had, or appeared to have 
good luck. 

"Not a bit of it," said Peter, "not a 
bit of it. My sister's oldest boy, Sam, 
is as solemn, sober and long-jawed a 
youth as you could find in a Sabbath 
day's journey, but he's the luckiest 
fellow in the whole State of Vermont. 
If you threw him overboard the way 
they did Jonah, he would come up 
with a handful of pearls and the title- 
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deed to a coral reef of such fabulous 
value that old Croesus would turn in 
his grave. 

"Speaking of Sam's luck always re- 
minds me of his trip to Europe. You 
see his father, my sister's husband, is 
an Englishman, and he is continually 
talking about his old home. To hear 
him talk you would think that England 
and Paradise were old chums, and Sam 
always had a hankering to go over and 
see the home of his forefathers and the 
interesting sights and scenes his father 
was eternally gassing about. So, when 
he was quite a lad he taught school one 
fall and winter down to Essex Falls, 
and induced his father to let him keep 
his wages to do what he pleased with. 

"In the spring Sam called a family 
consultation to consider a matter of 
solemn importance, and he certainly 
threw consternation into the camp when 
he announced that he was going to take 
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a trip to England. Such a tremendous 
undertaking for so young a man as 
Sam rather staggered the folks, but 
after talking it over they concluded 
that anybody with Sam's luck could go 
around the world on a circus mule and 
come to no harm. So Sam rigged him- 
self up in city togs and we all went 
down to the depot to see him off. Pretty 
near the whole town was there, and Sam 
was gazed at with admiration and awe 
as he took the train. He calculated to 
stay about a week, and being a cautious 
chap, he bought a round-trip ticket on a 
line of steamers running between Boston 
and Liverpool. 

"He got over all right, and he says 
that on the way he kept thinking of the 
things that his father told him he ought 
to see and he also remembered that his 
father was always boasting about the fine 
old ales and other good things to drink 
he used to get in dear old England. 
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"Now Sam was no drinking boy, but 
he thought he ought to get all the ex- 
perience for his money that he possibly 
could, so when he landed he strolled into 
the first likely-looking tavern he saw- 
He says he don't know what he got, 
but as near as he could judge from the 
results, it must have been the raw ma- 
terial of a torchlight procession. Two 
policeman found him sitting in an alley 
in a sweet, dreamless sleep, and on 
going through his clothes to find out 
who he was, they found a steamship 
ticket to Boston. As a steamer was just 
on the point of sailing, they figured it 
out that Sam was on the way to take 
it and fell by the wayside, consequently 
they hustled him down to the pier and 
fired him aboard just as the gang- 
plank was pulled in. So all that Sam 
saw of the home of his forefathers was 
a stretch of about twenty rods of dirty 
street, and he says he has n't much 
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recollection of that. You would natu- 
rally call that the worst kind of luck, 
but I will proceed to show you that it 
was the best thing that ever happened 
to Sam. It turned out just as every- 
thing else does with him. No matter 
what happens to him, it's good luck and 
you can't stop it. 

"The very next day, Sam, feeling none 
too well after his experience, was sitting 
on deck looking disconsolate and mighty 
long-faced. He was turning over in his 
mind the things the folks at home would 
say about a young man who would 
blow in over $100 for the rich, rare 
privilege of viewing a narrow street and 
a rum-hole, and you know the people 
around here can be some sarcastic, es- 
pecially when it comes to money matters. 
A young woman, who sat near him, 
eyed him for a while, and from his 
doleful and woebegone appearance, I 
suppose she thought that he contem- 
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plated suicide. Anyway, she asked him 
if he had anything on his mind, and 
Sam said that if his mind was anything 
like the rest of the inside of him he 
guessed he had n't. 

"That made them both laugh a little 
and they finally got acquainted. The 
result of that acquaintance eventuated 
in the good old way that we read about 
in the novels. Sam annexed a wife that 
is not only a splendid woman, but 
wealthy enough for the whole family, 
so that Sam never has to work unless 
he wants to, and those occasions are not 
frequent enough to cause any alarm 
about his health. 

"Now, if anybody can turn over an 
experience of that kind in his mind and 
then claim there is no such a thing as 
luck, I should hate to abide by his 
judgment in a horse trade." 
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WHEN CIVIC DUTY CALLS 

HERE are four kinds of 
politicians," said Peter, 
as he washed his hands 
at the dingy sink in the 
corner. "First, there is 
the honest politician of 
great ability, who serves 
his community, his State 
or his country with honor and distinction, 
liyes and dies poor, leaving behind him 
a high reputation and fragrant memory. 
Then there is the politician of great 
ability and no honesty; he dashes across 
the political horizon like a brilliant 
comet, but before he disappears he 
generally succeeds in gathering enough 
filthy lucre to enable him to live in 
ease and affluence for the rest of his 
days. The third class is the politician 
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of honesty, but no ability, and his is a 
sad case indeed; he spends his life in 
running for office, or helping other people 
to run for office, and always imagines 
that he would be a truly great man if 
it were not for the strange blindness 
of an unappreciative public. His wife 
makes over her dresses year after year, 
never has a new bonnet, and the chil- 
dren have to go out to work at a very 
early age in order to keep the family 
pot boiling. The fourth class is the 
dishonest man of no ability, and he gets 
along fairly well because he does the 
dirty work of the unscrupulous big men, 
and gets the scraps and leavings from 
their dishonest gains. 

"Politics is certainly a queer thing and 
I have n't a great deal of use for any 
sort of a politician, although I, of course, 
admire those few who rise to the rank 
of statesmen and devote their lives to 
the faithful service of their country. 
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"I have always noticed/' Peter went 
on after a pause, "that when politics 
gets into a man there is no removing 
it from his system. Most other diseases are 
curable, but no medicine is strong enough 
and no surgeon's knife is long or keen 
enough to separate a man from a political 
aspiration if it ever gets its hooks into him. 

"Politics will get hold of a com- 
munity just about the way it will a 
man. Small towns have more politics 
to the square inch than big cities, and 
it generally produces some rather queer 
results. When a set of budding poli- 
ticians get hold of an ambitious, grow- 
ing town they certainly can do tricks 
with it. One of the most common char- 
acteristics of community politics is the 
desire to seem big, and a few aspiring 
politicians can turn a town into a city, 
and run it to suit themselves, in a way 
that will certainly make ordinary folks 
stop in their tracks and stare. 
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"The difference between a town and 
a city is that the residents of the latter 
can refer in tones of pride to 'our city/ 
and can have the keen gratification of 
paying the salaries of a mayor, a board 
of aldermen and other ornamental but 
generally useless public servants. I have 
always noticed that when a town got 
large enough to have three churches, 
a bank, a granite-front business block 
and at least one place where the liquor 
law is violated with regularity, it be- 
comes ambitious to be a city. I have 
seen a lot of such cities born — and 
a good many of them die. 

"The year before I left Essex Falls 
a little bunch of country politicians 
induced the good people of that village 
to turn it into a city, and the deed was 
done. It cost the place a good deal of 
money because, of course, a city hall 
was necessary, but it cost the inhabit- 
ants more than it did the corporation, 
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for it took several months of hard con- 
versation and fierce argument to settle 
the thing, and there was n't any too 
much work done in Essex Falls while 
the controversy was going on. Your true 
patriot never works when civic duty 
calls. 

"The first thing to be attended to 
after the incorporation of the city was 
the election of a mayor. Essex Falls 
had always been one of the banner 
Republican towns of the State. Nearly 
every voter in the place was a Repub- 
lican, and the few Democrats seemed to 
hold that political faith more for the 
purpose of being obstinate than any- 
thing else. Consequently the discussion 
as to the proper candidate for mayor 
was confined exclusively to the Republi- 
cans. One faction insisted that Uncle 
Silas Stokes was the logical candidate. 
This was due to the fact that he had 
more money than anybody else in town. 
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You know most people seem to figure 
it out that if a man has money, no 
matter how he got it, he must be a 
person of superior ability and attain- 
ments — capable of doing anything and 
doing it well — and worthy of all the 
honors that can be passed to him. 

"Another side advocated the election 
of old man Thompson, the leading dry- 
goods merchant, for the reason that 
he was a good representative of the 
business interests of the town, and if 
Essex Falls was going to be a great city, 
as they said it would be, it certainly 
required the highest type of business 
faculty, energy and experience to stand 
at the helm and steer her straight. 

"Still a third faction — the very good 
of the town — were in favor of Deacon 
Wilkins, for the reason that he was the 
pillar in the church, a man of sturdy 
and steadfast integrity, and a foe to 
crime and a terror to evildoers. Of 
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course, as a matter of fact, there were 
no evildoers in Essex Falls at all, but 
people thought there were. You have 
probably noticed that the smaller a 
place is the wickeder it is — in the 
opinion of the truly good. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the people have 
somebody to gossip about; some morsels 
of scandal to chew upon, and some un- 
fortunate person to view with horror 
and alarm. In a town so small and so 
good that there are no criminals, the 
unregenerate individual who sits on his 
front porch in his shirt sleeves and 
smokes a pipe answers the same pur- 
pose, and in a town which does not 
possess a village drunkard any man who 
drinks a glass of beer when he goes to 
market, or is suspected of having hard 
cider in his cellar, thoroughly fills the bill 
as a horrible example of the Curse of Drink. 
"Well, to get back to my story, the 
Republican party in convention assem- 
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bled, after a long wrangle in which 
nearly every person of any account in 
town took a hand, nominated Uncle Silas 
Stokes for mayor, and he commenced 
to go around with his head thrown 
back and his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest as if he already owned the 
whole place and was sure to go thunder- 
ing down through history as the first 
mayor of Essex Falls. 

"The thing being all settled, so to 
speak, people commenced to call Uncle 
Silas * Mayor/ and he was congratu- 
lated and patted on the back by about 
everybody who met him. This was too 
good to last, though, and it was not 
long before jealousy raised its ugly head 
and there were murmurs of discontent. 
There were a good many people in the 
town who hated to see Uncle Silas carry 
off the rich plum so easily. Adherents 
of old man Thompson muttered and 
grumbled; the friends of Deacon Wil- 
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kins scowled and sulked. This discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction increased until 
it resulted in open rebellion and rupture. 
The Business Men's League was formed, 
a convention called, and old man Thomp- 
son formally nominated for mayor. This 
action encouraged Deacon Wilkins and 
his friends, and a Prohibition and Re- 
form ticket was placed in the field with 
the Deacon at its head as the candidate 
for mayor. This made three tickets and 
three times as much noise and discussion 
and confusion as there was before, with 
the Democratic party still to be heard 
from. 

"A few days before election George 
Perry came into my shop and said he 
wanted to ask me to do something for 
him. ' Peter,' he says, 'you know I am 
firmly devoted to the glorious principles 
of the grand old Democratic party, 
and that fact has always prevented me 
from holding office in our town, and 
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probably always will. You know, too/ 
he says, 'that I am popular and have 
spent a good deal of my valuable time 
in running for office on the Democratic 
ticket, and being more or less disgrace- 
fully licked. To-night the Democrats of 
Essex Falls will hold their convention, 
and I will be called once more to lead 
a forlorn hope. I don't see any way 
out of it, Peter, I have got to run for 
mayor, and while others may think it 
is something of a joke, I don't see just 
where the joke comes in. Essex Falls is 
now a city. We take our place among 
the municipalities of the land, and, as 
one might say, the eyes of the world 
are upon us. People who never before 
paid much attention to Essex Falls will 
be interested in our progress and our 
history, as we make it from day to day. 
In a few days the public will read the 
story of the first municipal election in 
our newly-formed city. It is a fore- 
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gone conclusion, of course, that they 
will read the story of my defeat, but I 
don't want to have it any more dis- 
graceful than is absolutely necessary. 
I presume that as there are several 
candidates in the field there will be a 
good many ballots taken before any re- 
sult is arrived at. I would like to make 
a pretty good showing on the first ballot, 
and then I can make a bluff at turning 
my influence and the votes of my friends 
and adherents to some other candidate, 
and it will really look as if I cut some 
ice in the matter. Now, Peter/ he says, 
'I have made out a list of a few of my 
closest friends, and I am going to ask 
them to vote for me on the first ballot, 
and after that they are free to vote for 
whoever they choose/ 

"He took the list out of his pocket 
and showed it to me; I judge there were 
twenty or twenty-five names on it and 
my name was at the top of the list. 
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'I am asking these true and tried old 
friends/ he says, 'to vote for me on the 
first ballot, and to say nothing about it 
to anybody, one way or the other, now 
or hereafter. It won't make a particle 
of difference to anybody on earth/ he 
says, 'but will simply enable me to make 
a respectable showing on the first ballot 
— the only ballot in which I shall be 
a serious candidate — and prevent me 
from becoming the laughing-stock of 
the whole blamed State/ 

"Well, that sounded reasonable to 
me, and I didn't see any objection to 
accommodating an old friend, even if 
he was a political opponent, and es- 
pecially, as he pointed out, when it 
would make no real difference to any- 
body. It turned out that there were 
others who felt the same way about it. 

"When election day came around the 
whole town — men, women and chil- 
dren — turned out to witness the first 
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municipal election in the city of Essex 
Falls. The women visited friends in the 
houses nearest to the hall and clustered 
in the open windows, the children hung 
around in the way with wide-open 
mouths, there was a team tied to every 
fence-post, and every man wore the 
best clothes he possessed and looked 
duly solemn and important. Everybody 
believed that the election would be an 
all-day's job on account of the fierce 
competition for the office and the many 
friends of each candidate. There was 
an argument in progress on every street 
corner and those busy little country 
politicians were running from group to 
group, wiping the perspiration from then- 
brows and urging their friends to get 
in line for this or that candidate. 

"It was not expected that the first 
ballot would amount to anything more 
than to give us a little idea of the strength 
of the various contestants. 
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"After I had fulfilled my promise and 
cast my ballot for George, I went down 
to the shop a moment to see that a job 
for a particular customer was going 
through all right, and walked leisurely 
back, in time to be ready for the second 
ballot. As I came down the street I 
noticed a big commotion in front of the 
hall, and in a moment more I met 
Uncle Silas Stokes coming on a dead 
run, his face pale and his eyes sticking 
out of his head. I hailed him pleasantly 
and asked him what the trouble was, 
but he neither saw nor heard me. 

"A few rods farther along I was sur- 
prised to see old man Thompson cling- 
ing to a tree with his jaw hanging down 
on his chest, and a look of utter horror 
on his face. In front of the hall Deacon 
Wilkins was swinging his umbrella, gab- 
bling wildly, and apparently trying to 
weave his long whiskers into a rope. 
I tried to get somebody to tell me what 
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the matter was, but everybody seemed 
dazed and dumb. Finally, I got a small 
boy by the throat and asked him whether 
everybody had gone crazy, at the same 
time threatening to choke him if he 
didn't tell me what the matter was. 
'Nothin' much the matter/ he says, 
'excep* that George Perry was elected 
mayor on the first ballot by a big ma- 
jority/ 

"Everybody was dazed and stood 
aghast. When the crowd came to, some 
tried to put up a cry of fraud; others 
almost wept — they take their politics 
as seriously as they do their religion 
up there — at the mere thought of a 
Democrat being elected the first execu- 
tive and chief magistrate of Essex Falls. 
There wasn't anything to do about 
it, however, except to grin and bear it, 
and there were some other people be- 
sides the Democrats who found cause 
to grin both wide and frequently. 
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"You see, George worked it this way. 
Instead of having one list of fifteen or 
twenty close friends, he had a whole 
stack of such lists, and working the 
thing quietly and pointing out to each 
man he approached the necessity of 
keeping still about it, he had enough 
votes pledged for that first ballot to 
elect him with flying colors. The result 
was certainly amusing. There were a 
lot of back-number politicians and chair- 
warmers who were supposed to be en- 
titled to the small offices and jobs which 
the mayor had the power to hand out. 
They were all Republicans, and not 
one of them got a job. They would go 
around to George and say to him, 
*Now, George, you know I voted for 
you, and you ought to do a little some- 
thing for me;' and George would say, 
'Yes, you voted for me — on the first 
ballot,' and then he would wink and 
laugh and go his way. 
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"Politics is certainly an intricate and 
deceptive game, but I doubt if even 
the slickest of city politicians could have 
played it shrewder than George Perry 
did." 
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THE ESSEX FALLS BANNER 

T is no use arguing with 
me," said Peter, as he 
joined the group around 
the stove, "if this town 
wants a newspaper, some 
one else will have to run 
it — somebody who is younger and of a 
more hopeful and buoyant disposition." 
"County journalism is about the 
roughest, hardest and rockiest road be- 
tween absolute want and a bare exist- 
ence, and while it is interesting and at 
times exciting, I have had my share, 
and I am not of a greedy disposition." 

Somebody asked Peter to tell us some 
of his journalistic experiences, and as 
he never needs much urging to spin 
yarns and philosophize, he lit his favor- 
ite corncob and began. 
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"One of the most unusual and enter- 
taining of my experiences," he said, 
"was with the Essex Falls Banner. 
That's a paper I started myself, and if 
I do say it, it was a pretty good example 
of what a successful country newspaper 
should be. 

"One time when it was in the zenith 
of its prosperity, so to speak, a man 
named Bassett, from New York, came 
up here to spend his vacation. He was 
a newspaper man himself, and naturally 
got to loafing around my office and 
criticising the Banner. One day I said 
to him: *I judge from the tone of your 
conversation that you think you could 
run this paper better than I do/ That 
seemed to set him to thinking, for a day 
or two afterwards he came in and said 
he rather liked our little town, and as 
he was tired of the feverish activities 
and continuous strain of city life he 
had half a mind to become one of us 
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and settle down in Essex Falls. It would 
be utterly impossible for him to exist, 
he said, without mixing up with the 
newspaper business in some way, and 
as there wasn't room for two papers 
in Essex Falls, he would like to talk 
about buying the Banner, provided I 
would make a salary arrangement to 
stay with him and attend to the me- 
chanical end while he gathered the news 
and molded public opinion. 

"After a due and proper amount of 
hesitancy and backing and filling I sold 
him the Banner for $1,000, and he 
proceeded to spend quite a liberal bunch 
of money fixing up the office according 
to his notions and laying in a lot of 
new type to dress the paper up in modern 
style. He bought himself a new desk 
and a waste basket, and made arrange- 
ments to have a clean towel every week 
instead of every month, as was the 
previous rule of the office. 
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"Things went along swimmingly for 
a few weeks, when one day in comes 
Aunt Eliza Stearns, the most notorious 
trouble maker in that part of the State 
— a fact which Editor Bassett did not 
know. She introduced herself, and in 
tones of awful solemnity told him that 
she had come to enlist the tremendous 
power of the public press to aid in 
stamping out a den of evil and sink of 
iniquity, which if not suppressed for 
good and all would involve our fair 
town in moral degradation, infamy and 
ruination. 

"Editor Bassett was some surprised 
to learn of the existence of such a vile 
and loathsome spot in our little village, 
and still more surprised to learn that 
it was none other than Jim Pearsall's 
tavern. Aunt Eliza assured him that 
she was giving him cold truth, and, 
lowering her voice to a sepulchral whis- 
per, added that she had positive and 
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indisputable proof that Jim was selling 
beer! 

"Mr. Bassett, if he had known his 
cue, would have fallen off his chair 
at this juncture and expressed the ut- 
most indignation and horror, but com- 
ing from New York, where beer is not 
generally recognized as the broth of 
hell, he was n't particularly impressed. 
He finally caught on, though, and made 
good with Aunt Eliza fairly well. 

"The following issue of the Banner 
contained an editorial blast directed 
against Jim Pearsall's tavern, and it 
surely was a hot one at that. The day 
after it came out in walks Deacon Wil- 
kins, as solemn as ah owl, and says 
to Mr. Bassett, *I came in to offer my 
hearty congratulations upon your timely 
and vigorous efforts in behalf of moral- 
ity and reform in our little town, and 
also to state that it unfortunately hap- 
pens that Jim Pearsall's tavern is the 
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property of Uncle Silas Stokes, the 
wealthiest man in this county, as you 
know, and a man who has partly prom- 
ised, after many years of strenuous 
effort on our part, to found a town 
library here. The fact that Uncle Silas 
not only owns the tavern property but 
is heavily interested in a Boston brewery, 
complicates matters a little. To put it 
plainly, he's about the maddest man 
in these parts,' and the deacon winked 
at me and went away leaving Mr. 
Bassett in a very thoughtful frame of 
mind. Finally he says, 'Oh, well, you 
cannot please everybody,' and cheered 
up again. 

"Two or three weeks afterwards the 
town was agitated by the appearance 
of surveyors who came down the river 
driving stakes and looking wise. It 
turned out that the railroad people were 
thinking of running a branch down 
through Essex Falls, following the line 
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of the river. The town promptly pro- 
ceeded to get excited and to argue itself 
hoarse for and against the railroad proj- 
ect. Editor Bassett got in the thick 
of it, of course, and the consensus of 
opinion, as near as he could figure it 
out, was that our quiet, peaceful, moral 
little town would be contaminated by 
the presence of a railroad and the rough 
element which would follow in its wake. 
He proceeded to enlarge upon these 
sentiments and spread them over an 
entire page, announcing that the Banner 
could be depended upon to defend Essex 
Falls from the slimy trail of the rail- 
road octopus, and would fight the matter 
to the last ditch. 

"The day after the paper came out, 
I went around to French & Thompson's 
dry -goods store, the biggest store in 
town, to get their copy for the next 
week's ad, and was politely, but coldly, 
turned down. Then I went to Horace 
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Bell's shoe store with the same result 
and repeated the experience at the lead- 
ing grocery store. These three stores 
were the backbone of the Banner, as 
far as advertising was concerned, and 
were always good for enough space to 
pay ink and paper bills with some- 
thing left over to help out on Saturday. 
In fact, these three stores were all there 
were in town that advertised any to 
speak of. 

"When I went back to Bassett and 
told him there was no copy for next 
week from any of them, he looked 
rather upset and asked me if I could 
account for it. 

"So I explained to him that old man 
Thompson, of French & Thompson, 
owned about four miles of land along 
the river where the railroad would have 
run if it was put through, and that he 
could sell that particular stretch of prop- 
erty to the railroad company for about 
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seven times as much as he could get 
for it in any other way. It also happened 
that Bell, the shoe man, was his son- 
in-law and that the leading grocer, of 
whom I spoke, was his brother-in-law. 
When I disclosed these facts to Mr. 
Bassett he looked pretty sour and glum 
and sighed like a furnace. 'Well, Peter/ 
he says, 'the loss of that advertising is 
a pretty serious blow to the Banner, but 
time heals all wounds and we will get 
the thing straightened out somehow/ 

"I said I hoped so, but I wasn't 
able to throw out much encouragement, 
as old man Thompson and his family 
were a hard-headed and crossgrained 
lot. 

"It wasn't more than a month after 
this experience that two slick-looking 
individuals came into the office and 
introduced themselves to Mr. Bassett. 
They said they were from Boston and 
were interested in the pulp industry. 
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Their purpose in visiting our beautiful 
little town, they said, was to negotiate 
for the purchase of the Falls with a view 
to erecting a pulp mill. 

"Now, the Falls, besides being a 
highly praiseworthy piece of scenery, 
undoubtedly had a large commercial 
value if put to proper use. Years ago 
they served as the motive power for 
some big woolen mills, but the decline 
of the sheep-raising industry up in that 
section put the woolen mills out of 
business and the Falls had been flow- 
ing for merely ornamental purposes for 
a long time. 

"Any project which involved the sale 
and use of the Falls always excited the 
town, and before the day was over 
everybody within a radius of three miles 
quit work. 

"Well, these strangers put up at Jim 
PearsalTs hotel and proceeded to get 
busy. That night the whole town turned 
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out and discussed the matter with the 
strangers, and for the next three weeks 
Essex Falls was a mighty busy place, 
size considered. Every day the strangers 
would take one of Jim's teams and 
drive up to the Falls, stand on the rocks 
and point and wave their arms for a 
spell and then put in the rest of the 
day driving and fishing. They kept this 
up, as I said, for three weeks, living 
on the fat of the land and having a 
bully time. They agreed to buy the 
property, settled on a price with the 
owners and actually had a special town 
meeting called, at which, after much 
heated discussion, the Falls property 
was exempted from taxation for fifteen 
years. Meantime the Banner had its 
coat off, so to speak, and was working 
overtime. Bassett took personal charge 
of the men as soon as they introduced 
themselves and got the paper out two 
days ahead of time in order to exploit 
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the proposition and boom the pur- 
chasers of the Falls and their pulp 
scheme to beat the band. 

"Bassett as a clever journalist saw 
that here was an opportunity to raise 
the Banner still higher than ever in the 
good graces and esteem of the com- 
munity and he kept himself right in the 
front rank of the procession every minute. 

"After the two strangers had put in 
their three weeks 9 vacation in a most 
enjoyable manner they calmly and un- 
obtrusively took their departure, leav- 
ing behind them a bunch of unpaid 
bills and a dismayed and shamefaced 
populace, most of whom had stopped 
work right in the busy harvest season 
and lost much valuable time discussing 
and digesting the highly imaginative 
day dreams of a couple of dry -goods 
clerks from New Haven. 

"Not having anything else to vent 
their displeasure upon, the people of 
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Essex Falls jumped on the Banner and 
more than intimated that Bassett knew 
the whole thing was a fake from start 
to finish. 

"Bassett was very thoughtful for a 
few days, and then he says to me: * Peter, 
I have enjoyed myself very much in 
your lovely little town, but I find that 
the place is a trifle slow for me. I miss 
the scenes and companions of my former 
life, and the bustle, activity and keen 
rivalry of metropolitan journalism. I 
paid you $1,000 for the Banner, and I 
have put in three or four hundred dollars 
besides. Do you happen to know any 
aspirant for journalistic honors who 
would be liable to pay about $1,400 or 
$1,500 for a fine husky example of 
rural journalism?' 

"'No, Mr. Bassett,' says I, 'I don't. 
People up this way are not anxious to 
mix up in anything they don't under- 
stand and any one who has as much as 
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$1,500 has worked so hard and long 
accumulating it that it would take about 
a year to pry them loose from it with 
a gilt-edge proposition that they did 
understand.' 

"Mr. Bassett said nothing more that 
day but the next morning he says: ' Peter, 
you understand this community and its 
needs and tastes and are admirably 
qualified and adapted to the task of 
running the Banner. I thought perhaps 
you would be willing to pay me back 
the purchase price of the Banner plus 
the money I have spent for improve- 
ments/ 

"'To tell you the truth, Mr. Bassett/ 
I says, 'nearly all the money I have, 
including that which you paid me for 
the Banner, is so invested and tied up 
that I cannot touch it/ This made him 
more down-hearted and long-jawed than 
before and he moped around all day 
with his hands in his pockets. 
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"Things looked bluer and less en- 
couraging from day to day, and finally 
he came in with a wild look in his eye 
and says: 'Peter, how much ready money 
have you got, anyway, right on hand?' 

"I says, 'About $400, Mr. Bassett/ 

"'Will you give me $400 for the 
Banner?" he asked. I said I would, 
and I did, and Mr. Bassett looked as 
happy as a boy out of school when he 
had packed his trunk and made his 
escape from Essex Falls." 

"And what finally became of the 
Banner?'* we asked. 

"I sold it to a poor, unsophisticated 
boy, who didn't know a shooting-stick 
from a brass rule," Peter replied. "One 
of those long-legged country boys whose 
hair sometimes seems redder than his 
freckles and whose freckles sometimes 
seem redder than his hair — one of those 
boys who, no matter how long his coat 
sleeve may be, always shows about eight 
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inches of raw arm just the same. What 
he knew about journalism would n't 
patch a boot, but it so happened that 
he knew the personality and the weak 
points of every man, woman and child 
in Essex Falls and vicinity, and he is 
now a power in State politics and can 
go to Congress any time he wants to." 
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ES," said Peter, in tones 
of gloom, "I have lost 
the town printing." We 
expressed deep sym- 
pathy and asked him 
how he happened to 
lose it. He paid no at- 
tention to our question 
but followed his own train of thought. 
"The town printing would not bring 
a gleam of avarice to the eye of a Van- 
derbilt," he continued, "but it looks as 
big as a load of hay to a printer. 

"A printer will figure it out that if he 
gets the town printing at a loss, his 
business is booming, and that an 
automobile will surely be chug-snort- 
ing in front of the shop before the 
year is out. 
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"I have known many a printer to 
start a newspaper in a town of 400 
inhabitants — mostly foreigners, who 
couldn't read English — just because he 
could get the legal notices, which some- 
times ran as high as $10 or $15 a year. 
My case is not as bad as that yet, but 
the town printing is regarded as one of 
the constitutional rights of the printer, 
and when he loses it he feels that the 
underpinnings of the entire social fabric 
are getting rickety and that Justice is 
asleep at the switch. 

"One way of looking at it, though, 
it's all my fault. Well, you see, I lost 
the town printing in the same old way 
that I have lost a good many things — 
by being naturally kind hearted and 
inclined to scatter seeds of kindness 
the way we used to sing in the 
Sunday School. About everything I 
ever lost in a business way was due 
to the weird and unnatural crops them 
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self-same seeds of kindness have raised 
for me. 

"Human nature is a queer thing. If 
you refuse to loan a man your wheel- 
barrow or beat him out in an argument 
on religion or politics or refuse to give 
him credit until he sells his hogs, the 
first thing you know he will come loping 
into the shop with a nice little order for 
you. On the contrary, if you lend him 
money, he will forget the existence of 
your side of the street. If you meet him, 
he is in such deep thought that his brow 
bears a striking family resemblance to a 
washboard. If he has any business that 
he might throw your way, he throws it 
the other way. I have known a man to 
hitch up his team right in the middle of 
harvesting and drive four miles to give 
somebody else a little order that I would 
have got if he had not been under obli- 
gation to me for favors. Consequently, 
I have tried to break myself of being 
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good to people who might be useful to 
me in a business way. I never have any 
money when people want to borrow, 
and have not had for years. 

"The only fellow that caught me in 
recent times was Jim Pearsall. 

"Jim came in one day with two one- 
dollar bills and asked me if I could give 
him a two-dollar bill for them. After I 
had done that he pulled a letter out of 
his pocket, put on his glasses, looked at 
the letter and started visibly. 'Gosh, 
but I made a queer mistake/ says he. 
'My sister wrote me for money and 
when I first read the letter I didn't have 
my glasses with me, consequently my poor 
old eyes deceived me. I thought it was 
two dollars she wanted — now I see it is 
four. Now, Peter/ he went on, 'if you 
will just lend me those two one-dollar 
bills that I just handed you I'll have the 
four dollars, which my invalid sister so 
sorely needs to buy food and medicine.' 
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"Of course I couldn't get away from 
that, and of course it's all right, because 
he'll pay me back some time, but in the 
meantime if Jim had any printing to be 
done somebody else would probably get 
the job." 

We gently reminded Peter that all 
this did not throw any light on how he 
came to lose the town printing. 

"It was all through Deacon Wilkins," 
he finally explained. 

"I saw the Deacon coming down to- 
wards my shop one day and he looked 
to me just like a man who was going to 
ask a favor, and my suspicion was con- 
firmed when he came in and sat down 
and commenced to 'hem' and 'haw' and 
palaver around in a most soft-soapy and 
ingratiating way. 'Anyway,' I said to 
myself, 'the Deacon never had any 
printing done in his life and never will 
have, so if he wants a favor, I can grant 
it and feel safe.' Little did I guess that 
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he would be elected first selectman this 
fall — he never held an office before in 
his life — and thus be in a position to 
dictate as to who would get the town 
printing. 

"Well, after the Deacon had chased 
the devil around the stump, so to speak, 
for a while, he finally got down to what 
was on his mind. 

'"Peter/ he says, 'you know that old 
black cat of ours? Well, he's been in 
the family for a good many years and we 
have thought a lot of him, but he's got 
old and cranky, and so ugly and scratchy 
that he is not fit to associate with my 
grandchildren. My wife has been after 
me to put the cat out of the way. Be- 
ing that he has been a member of the 
family, so to speak, for so many years, 
I haven't just got the heart to do it. 
Now, if it was your cat, Peter,' he went 
on, looking me square in the eye, "and 
you should come to me as a neighbor, 
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and asked me to put it out of the way, 
that would be different.' 

"Then the Deacon stopped, and still 
keeping his eye on me chewed tobacco 
vigorously and waited. 

"Under the circumstances I didn't 
see any good reason why I should not 
do the Deacon a good turn, so I says 
to him, 'Why, Deacon, if you want a 
little job of that kind done, I don't see 
why I should not help you out/ 

"The Deacon gave a sigh of relief 
and thanked me. 

"'It's awfully kind of you to suggest 
it, Peter/ said he, 'I wouldn't have 
thought of asking it of you, but I shall 
be terribly glad to have you do it.' 

"So we fixed it up that we would 
go and get the cat and take it down 
to the river, which, as you know, runs 
about half a mile behind the Deacon's 
orchard, and drown it. I thought we 
might as well have it over with, so I 
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went right along with the Deacon to get 
the cat. 

"We went up to his house and around 
on the back porch found the cat wink- 
ing and blinking in the sun. It was a 
big, black, ugly-looking devil of a cat 
with one yellow eye and one green one. 
I sort of fancied that it had some kind 
of a switch-board in its head so that it 
could manipulate its eyes, as sometimes 
the green eye turned yellow and the 
yellow eye turned green. Altogether he 
was a disagreeable proposition to tackle, 
and I suggested in a brisk and cheery 
way, that the Deacon catch the cat 
while I went around to the barn to get a 
bag to put it in. I got the bag all right, 
but when the Deacon started for the cat it 
seemed to distrust his motives. It swelled 
up as big as a young barrel, did some 
extra-special greenish-yellowish stunts with 
its eyes, spat twice with great deliberation 
and distinctness and then side-stepped. 
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"'Peter/ says the Deacon,' I'm sub- 
ject to heart disease and the doctor has 
repeatedly warned me against violent 
exercise. I guess you will have to catch 
the cat.' 

"So I made for the beast, and for the 
next few minutes I thought that I was 
a star entry in one of those six-day 
pedestrian races. The cat kept about 
three feet in front of me, looking over 
its shoulders to judge the distance — 
first with its yellow eye and then with 
its green eye. I chased it two or three 
times around the house and then around 
the barn for a change of air and scenery, 
and I don't know whether I would have 
caught it yet if I had not tripped and 
fell on it. It clawed me some, but I got 
it in the bag and finally made a start 
for the river. 

"I did not like the job very much, so 
when we got down to the river I put a 
big stone in the bag to keep the cat 
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company, tied the sack securely and 
gave it a heave into the middle of the 
stream, and then the Deacon and I 
turned and walked away as fast as we 
could. 

"The Deacon didn't say anything for 
a few minutes, but kept eyeing me in a 
sort of a cold, reproachful way. Finally 
he says, 'I don't see how a human being 
can have the heart to murder a poor, 
innocent beast. I am sure/ he says, *I 
couldn't do it. Of course it's necessary 
to kill animals for food, and we have 
scriptural sanction and authority for that, 
but when a man goes in cold blood and 
butchers a little, innocent cat that never 
did anybody any harm, I can't for the 
life of me see how he can bring himself 
to do it.' 

"'It seems to me, Deacon,' says I, 
* although as a man of the church you 
may not understand my technical terms, 
that it's rather late in the game for you 
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to get cold feet and consult the clock. 
It's a wonder that your conscientious 
scruples did n't get to working half an 
hour ago/ 

"The Deacon sighed and shook his 
head and merely says, 'I'm really sur- 
prised, Peter, to find that you are a man 
of such a coarse, brutal nature.' 

"By that time we got up through the 
orchard to the house again, and there, 
on the back stoop, sat that self-same cat 
winking and blinking in the sun, and 
looking at us calmly with its interchange- 
able yellow and green eyes. 

"The Deacon gave a yell and threw 
up his hands. 'I always thought,' he 
said, 'that the devil was in that cat, and 
now I know it.' You wouldn't believe, 
boys, how tickled I was to see that in- 
fernal old cat again. 

"I says to the Deacon, sarcastic like, 
'I suppose that you will feel perfectly 
happy and contented, now that no inno- 
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cent blood has been shed, and that the 
murder of a poor, dumb beast cannot be 
laid to the doors of Peter. I hope you 
and the cat will both live long to com- 
fort each other's declining years and en- 
able each to study and enjoy the peculiar 
mental and moral characteristics of the 
other/ 

"With that I walked off, leaving him 
standing there speechless, with his jaw 
hanging down as if he was hypnotized. 

"The Deacon never forgave me. 
When he meets me he looks at me in a 
cold, sorrowful way, as if he was sur- 
prised that a person of such low morals 
and warped sensibilities was still per- 
mitted to exist, and when he got elected 
first selectman one of the first things he 
did was to cut me out of the town printing. 

"That's what I got for trying to do a 
kind act." 

"But," we asked, "how was it that 
the cat came back?" 
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"Simple enough," said Peter. "Some 
of the boys were in swimming just around 
the point and saw me throw the bag 
into the river. As soon as our backs 
were turned they yanked it out and 
opened it. The cat was not hurt — not 
even wet. Consequently it just hiked 
for home, got there ahead of us and 
lives today for the sole purpose, I pre- 
sume, of reminding me of the result of 
the promiscuous and indiscriminate scat- 
tering of the seeds of kindness." 
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PETER'S ENGAGEMENT 

'HAT is the reason you 
never got married, Peter ? " 
asked one of the boys as 
we gathered around the 
stove in the little print- 
shop one winter's evening. 
"That's what I would like to know, 
too," chimed in another. "A man with 
your lively imagination and unfailing 
flow of language certainly ought to make 
almost any woman happy." 

Peter did not reply as promptly as 
usual. He spent considerable time in 
filling and lighting his pipe and settling 
himself in his favorite chair. At last 
he said, with a sigh, "I have often put 
that same question to myself, as I am 
a home body with quiet, domestic tastes, 
and fond of the society of the ladies. 
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However, I don't seem to understand 
women very well, and I guess I'm not 
alone in that respect. I'm willing to 
tackle almost any kind of a proposition 
that I can understand, but the women 
keep me guessing, and I have never 
found the answer. My two attempts to 
break into matrimony were not only sad 
failures, but they got me so confused 
and troubled in my mind that I never 
afterward felt enough confidence in my- 
self to approach a woman on the sub- 
ject for fear of a third and still more 
severe jolt." 

"Do you mind telling us all about 
it, Peter?" we asked. 

"Not a bit of it," Peter replied. 

"The first of the experiences I speak 
of occurred after I had served my ap- 
prenticeship, started a little shop of 
my own, was making some money, and 
beginning to feel that I could afford a 
cage and desired a bird. The fact of 
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the matter was that I was plump in 
love with a sweet little girl who seemed 
to think a whole lot of me. We surely 
enjoyed each other's company, we liked 
the same things, and she exactly met 
my idea as to what a wife should be. 
I thought it over until I got to feeling 
that the bird was as good as caged, 
and as she was so nice and cordial to 
me it never occurred to me that there 
were any rocks in my path, but it ap- 
peared that there were, just a few. 

"As you know, I'm rather odd and 
peculiar in my ways and don't do things 
in exactly the way that other people go 
about them. One night, when I was 
calling on the young lady, I took a 
string out of my pocket and measured 
the third finger of her left hand. 

"'What are you doing?' she asked. 

"'Measuring it,' says I. 

"'For what?' she asked. 

"'Ring,' says I. 
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444 What kind of a ring? 9 says she, 
acting somewhat surprised and flustered. 

'"Engagement/ says I, cool as a 
cucumber. 

"With that she went up in the air 
and had a case of hysterics, or a fit, 
or whatever it is that women have 
under circumstances of great excitement 
and agitation. For a few minutes she 
just chewed up words and fired them at 
me in disconnected sections. Finally I 
commenced to catch a lucid expression 
or two. 'Absolutely no soul/ was one; 
'Perfect brute/ was another; 'Not a 
bit of poetry or romance in your make- 
up/ was another. When she got so she 
could hold herself together a little she 
blazed up at me like this, 'Do you call 
this a proposal?' 

'"That's what I intended it for/ I 
said, trying to be calm. 

"Then she commenced to weep and 
made a speech to the effect that a pro- 
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posal was one of the most important 
events in a woman's life; one of the 
things that she looked forward to from 
childhood, and that nobody with heart, 
reason or horse sense would make such 
a horrible botch of the thing as I had. 

"When she commenced to weep, that 
was the end of me; and when I was sure 
both her eyes were covered, I grabbed 
my hat and fled. 

"This experience sobered me con- 
siderable, and I concluded that I did n't 
know quite as much about women as I 
thought I did. The more I chewed it 
over the more I doubted my fitness for 
the married state, and several years 
went by before I got my second thump. 
That came about this way: 

"One summer a girl named Emily 
Phelps came up from Salem to spend the 
season with Jim PearsalFs wife, who was 
a relative of hers. She certainly came from 
an appropriate place, as she must have 
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been a direct descendant of all the 
witches that Salem ever produced. 

"Now, I'm not a good hand at de- 
scribing feminine charms, and I'm not 
going to try to picture Emily Phelps to 
you boys. At home, I presume, you 
have any number of novels describing 
the beauties of the feminine form, the 
glorious eyes, the peaches and cream 
complexion, the Cupid's bow mouth, 
the dimples that come and go, the 
pearly teeth, the soft, dainty little hands, 
and all those adjuncts of beauty which 
the novelist is so fond of dwelling upon. 
If you will make a catalog of all the 
charms that the novelists have hitched 
to their heroines and roll the whole thing 
into one bundle, you will have a faint 
idea of the way Emily Phelps impressed 
me. 

"I thought that we had some pretty 
girls around town before she came, but 
the way they faded into the common- 
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place and the ordinary when she turned 
up was something startling. At first the 
young men simply stood in their tracks 
and stared, but she was so genial, nice 
and companionable that pretty soon 
everybody — except the women — was 
at least half in love with her; and I, for 
one, was at least seven-eighths. She 
seemed to like me pretty well, and a 
friend of mine, a young grocer by the 
name of Ben Gridley, was also one of 
her favorites, so far as we could judge 
by appearances. Anyway, we had a 
better opportunity to see the young lady 
and get acquainted with her than the 
other fellows did. Pretty soon Ben com- 
menced to get a little jealous of me, 
and I commenced to get a little jealous 
of Ben, and it occurred to us both, at 
the same time, that each one would 
cut the other out when it came to taking 
Miss Phelps home from church on Sun- 
day night. In those days that was the 
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first step toward 'keeping company 9 with 
a possible view to matrimony; and al- 
though it was a rather serious proceed- 
ing it was looked upon with a lenient 
eye by the church folks, provided the 
young woman was in good standing and 
the young man did not use tobacco in 
any form. 

"Well, this Sunday night I speak of, 
Ben had his courage screwed up to the 
sticking point, and so did I. As the 
young lady came through the church 
door we made a dive at her from oppo- 
site directions; Ben on one side and I 
on the other. She smiled pleasantly at 
both of us, took each by the arm and 
went away with the two, chatting away 
as pleasant as could be and telling us 
how nice it was of us to walk home 
from church with her. In that town, up 
to that time, no young woman had ever 
been taken home from church by two 
men, and it was an innovation that caused 
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considerable talk and certainly flabber- 
gasted Ben and me. However, we made 
the best of it, and when we got to Jim's, 
where she was staying, each of us waited 
for the other to go home, and as neither 
took the lead we went away together — 
and we did n't have much to say to each 
other as we went. This continued for 
some time, and Miss Phelps grew, in 
our eyes, more charming, delightful and 
lovely every day. However, she seemed 
just as far away from us as she did when 
we first met her. Neither of us seemed 
to be making any progress at all. In 
fact, up to the incident I am now going 
to relate, I don't believe either had ever 
really dared to hope that we could win 
such a glorious specimen of a woman 
as she was. 

"One day Ben came into my shop 
and said: 'Peter, you and I are making 
fools of ourselves to help a flirtitious 
young woman spend a pleasant vaca- 
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tion. This here Emily Phelps is nine- 
teen miles up in the air above you and 
me, and she knows it just as well as we 
do. She is simply having fun with us, 
and next winter when she goes back 
home I bet she will have a bully time 
telling her fine gentleman friends all 
about us, and laughing over the sport 
she had with a couple of country bump- 
kins. Neither of us has any more show 
than a rabbit/ says Ben, 'and I think 
we will prove ourselves wiser than we 
have yet if we cut the thing off right 
here. What's the use/ he says, 'of go- 
ing on in this way when there is abso- 
lutely no hope? It will spoil our friend- 
ship, keep us on the ragged edge of 
uncertainty and, in the end, make us 
the laughing stock of the community.' 

"I agreed with him that he was right, 
and he went away looking very blue 
and disconsolate. I felt some down in 
the mouth myself, but after he had 
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gone I began to think the matter over. 
'If Ben is going to give it up/ says I to 
myself, 'Peter ought to have a better 
chance than he has had. I believe with 
him out of the way I can go in and win. 
I don't believe that Emily Phelps is a 
heartless flirt or anything of the kind. 
Anyway, faint heart never won fair lady, 
and I'm going to have the satisfaction 
of finding out whether the thing can 
be done or not/ So that night I rigged 
myself up in my best clothes and started 
for Jim Pearsall's. Just as I came up 
the street towards the house I saw Ben 
Gridley coming down the street, all 
fixed up in his best clothes. The sly 
cuss had tried to bamboozle me in to 
staying away from Miss Phelps so that 
he could have the field to himself. He 
had figured it out just the way I had, 
that with me out of the way he could 
go in and win. So there the two of us 
met face to face, looking very sheepish, 
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I have no doubt. Anyway, we passed 
it off, each pretending to the other that 
he was going somewhere else, but after 
talking for a while we both went in 
and called on the object of our mutual 
affections. After that things went on 
about the same. Sometimes I thought I 
was winning, and sometimes I was in 
the depths of despair because I thought 
Miss Phelps had smiled a little more 
encouragingly upon Ben than she did 
upon me. 

"I was working away at my case one 
day when Uncle Amos Applegate came 
in and sat down to have a little chat. 
Uncle Amos was an old widower and a 
man of considerable property. He was 
a dried-up old chap with a neck like a 
turkey, whiskers of the Horace Greeley 
type, and a shiny bald head with a 
strange assortment of bumps on it. All 
the hair he had was down close to the 
back of his neck, where it grew thick 
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and bushy: it looked as if it had been 
pushed over his head the way a rake 
gathers all the hay up into one windrow. 
Uncle Amos generally stopped in when 
he came to town and asked me what 
the news was: that was a good deal 
cheaper than subscribing for a news- 
paper. This day he sat down there 
chewing tobacco like a gristmill — he 
was conceded to be the heaviest tobacco 
eater in those parts — and looking 
through the open door. All at once he 
says: 'Say, Peter, that's a rather likely 
looking piece of female humanity com- 
ing down the street there/ I looked out 
and it was Emily Phelps. I got kind of 
mad and I says to him: 'Great Scott, 
Uncle Amos, where do you think you 
are, at the County Fair a-judging cattle ? 
That's a nice remark,' says I, 'to make 
about the most charming and altogether 
beautiful young woman in seventeen 
counties.' The old man apologized a 
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little and said it was only his way of 
expressing himself, but he still kept 
his eyes on Miss Phelps as she drew 
nearer to the shop. It so happened that 
she came in, as she often did, — she ap- 
peared very much interested in the print- 
shop, — and so I had to introduce her 
to Uncle Amos. He did not say any- 
thing in particular, but sat and chewed 
tobacco and eyed her over as she chatted 
with me. When she started to go he 
asked which way she was going, and 
said it so happened that he was going 
that way too, and would take her along 
in his buggy. So off they went together, 
and as they drove away I could only 
stand in the door with my mouth wide 
open and my eyes sticking out like 
boiled onions. The idea of an old cur- 
mudgeon like that driving up the street 
with a girl like Emily Phelps! Well, the 
boys all got on to it and they com- 
menced to joke Ben Gridley and me 
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about old Uncle Amos Applegate and 
Miss Phelps. Of course we only took it 
as a joke at the time, but shortly after- 
wards we heard rumors to the effect 
that Uncle Amos was taking Miss Phelps 
out to ride quite frequently, and seemed 
to take a real fatherly interest in the 

girl. 

"Well, we thought nothing much about 
it until one Sunday morning, when the 
bubble of our hopes, was rudely shattered 
and the whole fabric of our affections 
came tumbling about our ears. That 
Sunday morning, in church, according 
to the good old custom, the preacher 
read the notices of the church events 
for the coming week, and when he 
came to what seemed to be an unusu- 
ally important one, he cleared his throat, 
threw out his chest, and delivered a few 
remarks which went something like this: 
' The congregation is cordially invited to 
be present at this church Thursday 
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evening next, at eight o'clock, to witness 
the solemnizing of the matrimonial bonds 
which will then be assumed by our re- 
spected and beloved brother, Amos Apple- 
gate, long a leading citizen of this town 
and a pillar of the church, and Miss 
Emily Phelps of Salem, who, although 
she has been among us but a short time, 
has endeared herself to all by her many 
charms and good qualities, her unfail- 
ing courtesy and kindness of heart/ 
As the old preacher reeled off this as- 
tonishing statement I felt cold shivers 
run up and down my spine, hot per- 
spiration pour down my face, a series 
of peculiar gulps rise up and burst in 
my throat, and every hair on my head 
twisting and untwisting until I thought 
they would come out by the roots. I 
suppose the congregation would have 
looked at me to see how I took it if 
their attention had not been attracted by 
Ben Gridley, who emitted a snort which 
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was half gasp and half groan, and then 
fled precipitately from the church. In 
the midst of the commotion caused by 
Ben I had a chance to pull myself to- 
gether a bit, but I did n't hear anything 
more of that service and walked home 
in a daze. 

"This experience was a sad blow to 
me, and I said to myself, for the second 
time, that I guessed I was not fitted 
for matrimony, and could never under- 
stand the peculiarities of the feminine 
temperament. I worried about the thing 
and wondered about it, until finally I 
could n't stand it any longer and I went 
to my sister and said: 'Mary, if you 
can do it without hurting her feelings 
at all, I wish you would find out from 
Emily Phelps why in thunder she took 
up with a left-over relic from a pre- 
historic age like old Amos Applegate.' 
Mary said she would try, and the next 
time I saw her she says: 'Well, Peter, I 
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met Miss Phelps the other day, and in 
a kind of a roundabout way and as 
delicately as possible I sounded her for 
the information you wanted. She just 
laughed and tossed her head and said 
that she was old enough to get married, 
and that when it came to making a 
choice she couldn't very well take a 
man who had n't the nerve or the gump- 
tion to propose to her. That's what 
she said, and it looked to me, Peter,' 
says Mary, looking me square in the 
eye, 'that by dillydallying and shilly- 
shallying around all summer long you 
just threw away the chance of getting 
the dearest and finest little woman I 
about ever saw.' That did not make 
me feel any better, but I guess it was 
right. However, we get over such things 
after a little while, but what I never 
could make out is this: If I lost one 
woman by being too bold and presump- 
tuous and then turned around and lost 
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another by being too shy and backward 
and conservative, how are you going to 
figure women anyway? I'm sure I can't 
do it, and how other men do is some- 
thing I cannot understand/' 
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